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~  |  ^  PIE  R  E  having  been .  fo  many 
I  different  Accounts  related  co?i - 


cerning  the  Aloe  that  is  in  Chippen¬ 
ham  Gardens ,  fome  giving  out  that  it 
was  dying  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  a ooy 
others  that  it  would  never  blow.  See. 
I  thought  proper  to  inform  the  Pub  lick  y 

that  it  is  novo  in  Bloomy  and  as  health- 

!  > 

ful  and  firong  as  any  Plant  of  the  Kind 
has  ever  been  in  the  like  Cir  cum  fiances  y 
having  twelve  Branches  in  Bloffom. 

It  would  have  been  very  diffcult  in  a 
Performance  like  that  I  now  offer  to  the 
Public  to  give  a  Hifory  of  every  Aloe 
of  this  Sort  that  has  Blown  in  England, 

A  2  as 


( 


iv  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

% 

cis  the  'Time  to  do  this  in  was  Jo  very 
fhort ;  but  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned  will ,  I  hope ,  be  fujjicient  to  give 
the  Reader  fojn,e  Idea  of  what  he  may 
cxpeEl  when  he  \ comes  to  fee  it,  efpecially 
as  the  Frontifpiece  is  a  true  and  exaEl- 
Draught  of  it,  to  which  I  refer  the. 
Reader,  and  am  his  Well-wijher  and 

s  \ 

I 

hujnble  Servant , 

* 

JAMES  SPENCER. 


/ 
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CHAP.I. 

Of  the  large  common  American  Aloe. 

HIS  Plant  has  been  known 
in  England  a  great  many 
Years ;  ior  Parkinfon ,  in  his 
Theatre  of  Plants,  takes  No¬ 
tice  of  it,  who  wrote  in  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  the  Firft. 

The  firft  that  was  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  came  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Sir  Henry  Carew ,  who  likewife  were  the 
firft  Gentlemen  who  made  T obacco,  and 
the  Orange-Tree  familiar  to  us. 

This  Plant,  at  its  firft  Arrival  here, 
was  put  into  a  Pit,  and  cover’d  in  the 
Winter  with  Boards. 

A  Society  of  Florists  gave  it  the 
Name  of  the  Perjian  Aloe,  according 

to 
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to  tKeir  ufual  Cuftom  of  giving  Names 
to  every  extraordinary  Flower  that  is 
produced  ;  and  as  it  was  efteemed  a  great 
Curiolity,  in  one  of  the  noble  Gardens 
of  Perfia ,  it  was  thought  as  proper  as 
any  Name  that  might  be  given  an  Au¬ 
ricula,  or  a  Carnation  ;  fuch  as  the  Glory 
of  Chippenham ,  the  Glory  of  Hoxton ,  the 
Glory  of  Reading. ,  the  Glory  of  JVindfor , 
and  fuch  like. 

Another  Sort  of  curious  Men  com¬ 
pared  its  Figure  to  Mofes  s  Candleftick, 
as  it  is  repreknted  in  the  Jewifh  Hiflory 
by  Jofephus ;  or  the  famous  branched 
Candleftick,  reprefented  in  the  Draught 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon :  and  the 
Shape  of  both  being  fo  near  alike,  it  was 
received  and  allowed  by  many  Spectators 
to  deferve  that  Name. 

But,  according  to  the  Botanifts,  it 

muft  however  be  allow’d  to  be  a  Native 

\ 

of  America ,  from  whence  it  was  firft 
brought  to  Europe.  It  was  fo  agreeable 
to  the  Spanijh  Climate,  that  it  grew  there 
in  the  natural  Ground,  without  any 
Shelter.  .  - 


From 
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From  Spain  it  was  firft  brought  into 
F t  \ ance ,  where  it  bloflomed  about  no 
Years  ago,  and  was  about  ioo  Years 
old  when  it  blow’d. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
Notice  of  a  vulgar  Error  or  two  relating 
to  the  large  Ajnerican  Aloe,  which  is, 
that  it  never  flowers  until  it  is  an  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  old,  which  is  a  Miftake  ;  and 
flnce  we  have  had  feveral  of  them  flower 
in  England ,  fome  of  which'  were  known 
•  not  to  exceed  50  Years  old  ;  and  others, 
which  flower’d  many  Years  ago,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  England  lb 
long  as  to  arrive  at  that  Age,  flnce  they 
were  thought  too  tender  for  our  Climate 
at  that  Time,  when  Green-houfes  were 
not  known. 

'  Another  common  Error  is,  that  when 
the  Flower  opens,  it  makes  a  Report 
like  that  of  firing  a  Gun  :  This  is  diffi¬ 
dently  confuted  by  all  thofe  who  have 
been  where  thefe  Plants  have  flower’d  * 
but  I  fuppofe  the  Rife  of  this  Story 
might  proceed  from  fome  Perfons  fay- 
ing,  when  one  of  thele  Plants  flower’d, 
it  made  a  great  Noife ;  meaning  thereby, 

that 
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that  when  one  of  them  flower’d  in  Eng¬ 
land^  it  was  fpread  abroad  as  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Thing,  and  occafioned  a  great  Noife 
amongft  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants, 
moft  of  whom  ufually  repair  to  fee  it,  as 
a  Thing  that  rarely  happens,  and  as  a 
great  Curioflty. 

This  Conftru&ion  may  be  allowed  to 
be  good,  flnee  the  Blooming  of  the  Aloe 
at  Chippenham- Hall  has  drawn  fo  many 
hundred  Perfons  to  lee  it  from  leveral 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  jt  being  allowed 
to  be  as  large  a  Plant  as  has  been  feen  in 
England . 

The  firft:  Aloe  that  attempted  to 
bloflom  in  England ,  was  in  Mr.  Ver- 
fprit's  Garden  at  Lambeth ,  which  is  faid 
to  come  from  one  of  thofe  that  were 
brought  hither  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Time ;  fo  that  it  might  perhaps  be  a 
hundred  Y ears  old  when  it  pufhed  forth 
its  Flower  Stalk,  which  was  in  the  Reign 
of  King  William  the  Third. 

The  Account  of  this  Plant  is  related 
as  follows  :  It  fhot  forth  a  long  and 
large  Stem  about  Augujl ,  which  branch¬ 
ed  like  a  Tree,  and  every  Branch  con¬ 
tained 
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tained  a  large  Clufter  of  Bloflbms  and 
Buds.  The  Seaion  of  the  Year  being 
towards  a  Time  when  exotick  Plants  re¬ 
quir’d  houfing,  a  Glafs  Cafe  was  built' 
on  purpofe  for  its  Shelter,  but  either 
through  the  Fault  of  the  Workmen,  or 
the  extraordinary  high  Winds  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Glafs  Cafe  was  blown  down, 
and  the  Flowering;  Stem  of  the  Plant 
broken  from  the  Root.  ' 

It  was  the  extraordinary  {hooting  of 
the  flowering  Stem,  and  the  great 
Height  it  arrived  to,  (which  was  about 
1 8  or  20  Feet  high)  made  Mr.  Verjprit 
build  a  Shelter  on  purpofe  for  it;  becaufe 
his  Confervatory  would  not  hold  it,  as 
:it  then  proceeded  in  Growth. 

King  Wi  lliam  and  Queen  Mary, 
who  cultivated  the  moft  curious  of  Rxo- 
tick  Plants  and  Flowers  in  England*  or- 

f  o  J 

der’d  a  Draught  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Bog¬ 
dan  a  famous  Painter  :  fome  of  which 
Branches  painted,  are  now  in  one  of  the 
Royal  Palaces. 

The  next  Aloes  which  appeared  a- 
mong  us  in  Flower ,  were  the  two  at  the 
Royal  Gardens  in  Hampton-Court ,  which 

B  came 
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came  from  the  fame  Breed  as  the  for¬ 
mer;  when  thefe  flower’d,  they  were 
in  extraordinary  Strength,  even  fo  great, 
that  one  of  them  brought  five,  and  the 
othei  feven  Stems  of  Flowers :  every  Stem 
branched  like  a  regular  Tree,  and  each 
Branch  was  loaded  with  Blofloms,  which 
dropt  Roney  in  abundance  from  every 
-  Flower.  They  lafted  the  greatefl:  Part 
of  the  Winter  in  Bloffom,  though  they 
were  not  houfed  ;  and  even  the  Spring 
following  attempted  to .  make  new 
Branches,  though  the  Plants  in  their 
Leaves  began  to  rot  towards  their  Roots, 
and  in  their  decaying  State  were  thrown 
into  the  Thames ;  fo  that  we  do  not  certainly 
know  what  Appearance  they  would  have 
made  the  Summer  following.  The  talleft 
of  their  Stems  was  about  17  or  18  Feet 
high,  and  the  Leaves  about  5  Feet  lono- 
each,  or  rather  more.  They  fhot  in 
their  Stems  about  6  or  7  Inches  a  Day. 

In  the  Year  1716,  one  of  the  large 
Sort  of  American  Aloes,  bloflbm’d  in 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
Garden  in  St.  James  s  Park ;  but  this 
had  only  a  fingle  Stem  about  1 6  or  17 

Feet 

# 
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Feet  high,  branched  like  a  regular  Tree, 
and  bearing  fuch  Flowers  as  the  two 
great  Aloes  did  at  Hampion-Court ;  but 
the  Plant  flood  abroad,  and  died  the  fame 
Winter. 

A  lew  Years  after  this,  a  Plant  of  the 
fame  Aloe  blofiomed  in  the  Gardens  of 
.  PRI  nce  Eugene,  near  Vienna ,  which 
was  ftrong  enough  to  bring  feveral 
Flower  Stems,  adorned  with  Branches 
and  Flowers  like  thofe  at  Hampt on-Court. 
It  was  computed  to  be  near  a  hundred 
Years  old,  and  was  accounted  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  its  Kind,  that  its  Fame  foon 
fpcead  over  Europe ,  the  Foreign  News- 
Papers  being  filled  with  Encomiums  of 
its  Grandeur  and  Beauty. 

About  3  5  or  3  6  Years  ago,  there  was 
another  attempted  to  bloffom  in  the 

Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
main’s  fine  Gardens  at  TV  cm  fled  in  EJfex , 
but  was  unfortunately  blown  down  feve¬ 
ral  times  by  high  Winds,  which  broke 
and  bruifed  the  Plant  fo  much,  that  it 
did  not  live  to  blofibm  in  its  full  Vigour. 

O  ? 

and  make  that  fine  Appearance  which 
Nature  had  defigned  it  for.  When  that 

B  2  Plant 
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Pi  ant  decay’d,  there  were  no  more  than 
mne  Branches  upon  the  Stem. 

A  Dout  jO  Years  ago  another  meat 
American  Aloe  bloffomed  at  Hoxton  in 
tye  Garden  of  Mr.  Cowell. ,  of  which  he 
gu es  the  following  Account. 

It  began  to  open  its  Crown  for  flow¬ 
ering  ;  that  is,  its  central  Leaf,  or  mid¬ 
dle  Spire,  (as  fome  Gardeners  call  it,) 
began  to  fplit  and  crack,  and  the  Centre 
o  the  whole  Plant  fwelled  to  a  great 
Degree  towards  the  Spring  of  the  Year 
1729.  And  about  the  Beginning  of  "June 
following,  the  pointed  Leaf  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Plant  quite  open’d  itfelf,  and 
fmahei  Leaves  appeared  to  the  Number 
of  6  or  7,  which  is  a  certain  Mark  of 
Flowering ;  for  this  was  obferv’d  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  the  Bloflom-bud,  or 
Stem-bud  appeared  above  the  Plant  on 
the  1  oth  of  the  fame  Month. 

The  Bud  appeared  at  its  firA  fhooting 
like  the  Bud  of  an  Afparagus,  about  1 3 
or  1  a.  Inches  in  Circumference,  and  role 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  growing 
about  7  Inches  taller  every  Day  at  firfl, 
and  afterwards  about  5  or  6  Inches  in  a 

Day, 
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Day,  decreaflng  ftill  in  its  Growth,  as 
it  arrived  nearer  to  its  intended  Height ; 
fpreading  into  Branches  as  the  Stem 
mounted;  till  the  whole  of  the  flowering 
Stem  was  20  Feet  high,  and  17  Inches 
in  Circumference  at  the  Bottom. 

This  furprizing  Growth  of  the  Flower- 
Stem,  and  its  Branches,  was  performed 
in  about  17  Weeks,  and  then  was  at  a 
feeming  Stand  lor  about  3  Weeks  more, 
while  the  Flower-buds  were  for  1111 11 fr 
themfelves  for  Bloflom.  ° 

The  Number  of  Branches  fpreading 
from  this  Stem  were  30,  fo  gracefully 
difpofed,  as  to  form  the  Figure  of  a  Py¬ 
ramid  ;  at  the  End  of  each  Branch  was 

Clufter  of  Flowers,  to  the  Ndmber  ot 
about  no;  fo  that  by  Computation,  the 
Plant  had  not  fewer  Blofloms  upon  it 

than  33  OO. 

The  Length  of  each  Flower,  perfect¬ 
ly  blown,  was  about  3  Inches,  the  Bot¬ 
tom  green,  and  the  upper  Part  yellowifli ; 
from  the  Centre  of  each  Flower  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  Piflillum  about  2  Inches  long, 
encompafled  by  6  Stamina  and  Apices , 

which 
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which  proje&ed  about  an  Inch  above  the 
Flower. 

The  Apices ,  when  they  open,  are  co¬ 
ver  d  with  a  Dull  much  yellower  than 
the  Colour  ol  the  Flower  Leaves ;  each 
Flower  contained  near  a  Tea-fpoonful  of 
fweet  Juice  like  Honey,  which  rife  in  fo 
great  Quantity,  as  to  over-flow  between 
the  Petals  or  divided  Leaf  of  the  Flower. 

Som,e  ol  this  Liquor  was  faved  in  a 
Phial,  which  in  a  few  Days  became  as 
foetid  to  the  Smell,  as  the  Liquor  frefh 
gather’d  was  fweet  to  the  Tafte. 

The  Seed  Pods  were  about  2  Inches 
long,  very  green  on  the  Outflde,  and 
the  Ovaries  within  them,  like  thofe  in 
the  Pijlillum  of  the  'Tulip. 

A  Dejcription  of  the  Leaves ,  or  bottom 

Part  of  this  Plant. 

It  bears  large  long  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green  Colour,  whereon  is  to  be  leen  an 
Eye  of  Blue  or  Afh-colour  being  5  Feet 
■  long,  or  more,  and  2  or  3  Inches  thick 
in  the  main  Parts,  and  dented  about  the 
Edg  es,  where  they  are  thinneft,  with  hard 
Iharp  Teeth,  or  Thorns,  and  ending  in 

a  hard, 
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a  hard,  round,  and  large  blackifh  Thorn 

as  big  as  a  Falcon’s,  (or  large  Hawk’s) 

Claw  or  Talon.  Whicn  Leaves  are  round 

on  the  under  Side,  and  channell’d  or 

made  Follow  like  a  Gutter  on  the  upper 

Side,  and  at  the  Bottom  encompafs  one 

another.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  Leaves 

rifeth  a  ftrong,  great,  fpongy  Stalk,  of 

the  bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  with  a  few 

fmall  dry  and  brownifh  Leaves  fparfedlv 
fet  thereon.  ^  * 

But  here  I  cannot  pafs  by  obferving 
a  Piece  of  extraordinary  Management 
which  was  had  with  this  Aloe.  For 
by  fome  accidental  Bruife  in  the 
Shank  of  the  Plant,  the  main  Trunk  of 
the  Aloe,  or,  as  one  may  call  it,  the 
Body  of  the  Plant,  between  the  Root  and 
the  Leaves,  began  to  rot  on  one  Side, 
and  continued  fo  to  do  till  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  Room  left  of  faving  it.'  The  Plant 
then  was  cut  clear  from  the  Root,  and 
the  rotten  Part  clean  cut  off,  laying  the 
Aloe  to  dry  in  the  Sun,  that  the  Wound 
might  heal  and  dry  before  it  was  replant¬ 
ed  in  the  Earth.  In  the  mean  time  was 
prepard  fome  fine,  free  and  rich  dry 

Earth, 
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Earth,  into  which  the  Aloe  was  put, 
and  in  a  Month  or  two  the  Plant  had 
fhot  Roots  that  almoft  filled  the  Tub ; 
and  from  that  time  it  began  to  grow  vi¬ 
gorously,  till  at  length  it  came  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Bloflom  before  defcribed. 

•  /  '  , 

/  *  \ 

Some  proper  Directions,  with  refpeft  to 
the  Care  which  fhould  be  taken  of 
this  Sort  of  Aloe,  when  you  perceive- 
it  coming  to  Flower. 

4  #  * 

%  °  -  '  -  .  —  -  . 

Fir  ft,  Erect  a  Frame  with  Glafs  in 
the  Front  towards  the  South,  keeping  it 
open  at  the  Top  till  the  Flower-Stem 
grows  above  it,  and -  then  raife  your 
Building  a  Story  higher,  and  as  the  Plant 
grows  taller,  continue  to  raife  your  Fa- 
brick,  till  you  perceive  it  is  at  its  full 
Height,  and  then  cover  it  in.  By  this 
Method  of  proceeding,  the  Flower-Stem 
will  be  fome  Feet  higher  than  it  will  by 
being  left  expos’d  to  the  open  Air,  for 
if  you  have  a  Mind  to  draw  the  Flower¬ 
ing-Stem  of  any  Plant  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Manner,  you  muft  confine  the  am¬ 
bient  Air  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stem, 

-  and 
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and  let  the  Top  of  the  Plant  meet  the 
open  Air:  which  is  the  way  you  fhould 
ufe  in  drawing  the  Campanula  or  Ama¬ 
ranths  to  an  Height  extraordinary. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter'  with 
dome  Directions  lor  the  Culture  of  this 
Sort  of  Aloe. 

I  fay  of  this  Sort,  for  there  are  above 
30  Sorts  of  Aloes,  but  this  is  accounted 
the  molt  hardy  of  any  of  the  American 
Sorts,  therefore  requires  no  more  than 
common  Shelter  in  a  Green-Houfe  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  in  that 
time  fhould  have  very  little  or  no  Water : 

4 

and  fpecial  Care  mu.ft  be  taken,  that 
you  keep  the  Crown  or  Center  of  the 
Plant  free  from  Wet ;  which,  if  any 
fhould  lodp-e  there,  the  Plant  will  bean 

O  ^  r  ' 

danger  of  Rotting. 

If  you  have  a  Mind  to  make  the  Plant 
fhoot  large  Leaves,  and  grow  vigorously, 
you  fhould  every  Spring  give  it  frefh 
Earth  towards  the  Surface  ol  the  Pet  or 
Tub,  obferving  to  keep  the  Leaves  as 
free  as  podible  from  touching  it,  and 
let  it  have  Room  enough  to  lpread  its 
Roots  freely. 

C  The 
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The  beft  fort  of  Cafe  for  this  Plant* 
when  it  grows  large,  is  a  fquare  Box,  fo 
made,  as  to  open  on  every  Side,  that  you 
may  more  eafily  give  it  frefh  Earth,  and 
examine  the  State  of  the  Leaves  on  the 
under  Side.  The  Earth  the  molt  proper 
for  it,  fhould  be  light  and  finely  fifted. 

But  it  you  would  have  it  increafe  plen¬ 
tifully,  then  the  Roots  mult  be  confined 
in  a  narrow  Compafs,  and. the  Plant  kepf- 
ry  It  will  then  fling  out  abundance  of 
fr-lets ;  which  being  taken  off,  and 
tranfplanted  into  Pots  of  frefh  Earth 
prefen  tly  grow.  * 

belt  Time  of  tranlplanting  the 
Ort-fets  is  from  April  till  the  End  of 

July. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 


Of  the  Ufe  of  this  Plant. 

TPI  E  Inhabitants  of  Mexico ,  where 
this  Plant  grows  common,  make 
many  conftderable  Uses  of  it ;  that  is 
to  fay,  The  mighty  tall  and  ftrong 
Flower  Stalks,  being  dried,  ferve  for 
Fuel  to  burn,  as  well  as  the  Leaves  when 
they  are  dry.  The  hollow  or  channelfd 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  ferve  them  inftead 
of  Tiles  to  cover  their  Houfes,  and  ffiel- 
ter  them  from  Rain ;  which  they  can 
fo  well  difpofe,  that  no  other  Thing 
with  them  there  can  better  perform  that 
Office.  Moreover,  the  Priefts  and  Pain¬ 
ters  of  thofe  Countries,  ufe  the  Leaves 
to  write  and  draw  Figures  upon,  inftead 
of  Paper;  which  may  well  enough  be 
done,  while  the  Leaves  are  Green,  with 
a  Pin  or  fine  Needle,  or  with  one  of  the 
ffiarp  Thorns  growing  at  the  Ends  of 
.  es  ;  which  Spines  are  fo  {harp¬ 
er  2  pointed 
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pointed  andTrong,  that  they  are  ufed  as 
Awls  to  make  Holes  with  in  fuch  Bodies 
as:  are  ^  hard  Suhftances;  and  that  the 
I  breads  in  the  Leaf  are  ftrong  and  ufe- 
nu  to  tic  any  thing  with  ;  and  beino- 

ipun,  will  make  as  ftrong  Thread  as  any 
Hemp  can  make.  • 

Clusius  informs  us,  that  while  he 
was  Refident  at  Seville  in  Spain,  his 
Landlord’s  Daughter  {hewed  him  Cloth 
'  made  of  the  Threads  of  this  Aloe,  which 
{he  had  wrought  into  Shirts ,  but  when 
the  Strings  of  the  Leaves  were  coarler 
dreft,  they  were  platted  together  and 
made  into  Sandals ,  and  alfo  into  Ropes 
ana  Cordage,  and  like  wife  into  Matts  for 
Floors,  to  walk  upon,  and  into  fhort 
coarfe  Garments  for  Sailors,  and  fuch 

like,  who  arc  much  expos’d  to  the 
W  eather. 

The  Leaf  of  the  Plant  is  fo  {harp— 
pointed  at  the  Extremity,  and  fo  full  of 
Spines  on  the  Edges,  (as  was  faid  before) 
together  with  an  uncommon  Strength  in 
it,  that  in  the  IV ejl- Indies  this  Aloe  is 
planted  by  way  of  Fence  5  and  is  fo  rude 


/ 
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in  its  Growth,  that  neither  Man  nor 
Horje,  nor  any  Wild  Beajl ,  can  pais 
through  or  penetrate. 

In  a  Climate  fo  favourable  as  that  is, 
where  they  are  generally  us’d  in  this 
manner,  theie  is  a  continued  Summer, 
which  makes  them  grow  as  much  in  one 
Year,  as  the  fame  Plant  will  do  with  us 
in  Ten,  as  feveral  Gentlemen  of  great 
Worth  have  affirmed  ;  and  it  is  nofun- 
reafonable  to  think  fo,  fince  a  Peach- 
Tree,  from  a  Stone  planted  there,  will 
bear  Fruit  the  fecond  Year  after  fettino- 
or  fowing :  and  even  in  Italy ,  which  is 
not  fo  warm  a  Climate  as  where  our 
Aloe  naturally  grows,  a  Peach-Tree 
fent  from  England  has  grown  20 
Feet  high  in  one  Year.  Which  fhews 
how  much  the  Plants  differ  in  feveral 
Climates ;  and  particularly  this  is  men¬ 
tion  d,  becaufe  fome  Merchants  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  in  Peru ,  Mexico  Brazil 
and  fome  other  Parts  adjacent,  the 
great  Aloe  blofioms  in  10  or  12  Years  • 
but  I  fuppofe  that  thefe  Plantations  oi' 
Aloes  might  be  made  at  different  times, 

'  and 
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and  fo  might  produce  Flowering  Stems 
from  Year  to  Year,  according  to  their 
Growth  or  Length  of  Life.  ' 

Another  Ufe  which  the  great  Ame¬ 
rican  Aloe  was  faid  to  be  put  to,  is, 
that  it  was  Adam’s  Needle  and  Thread : 

Tis  indeed  not  a  little  merry  to  hear 
what  is  got  into  fome  People’s  Heads  a- 
bout  it,  (that  is  to  fay)  that  becaufe  it 
has  a  fharp  Point  at  the  End  of  the  Leaf, 
and  has  fine  Strings  join’d  to  that  Point, 
which  run  the  whole  Length  of  the  Leaf, 
it  might  ferve,  before  Needles  were  in¬ 
vented,  to  few  the  Fig-Leaves  together  ; 
blit  I  muff  take  Notice  here  that  by 
Tradition,  the  yucca  is  likewife  call’d 
Adam’s  Needle  ;  and  that  it  is  an  Afri¬ 
can  Plant,  and  has  not  only  a  fharp- 
pointed  Leaf,  but  many  Strings  adhering 
to  the  Point :  and  if  that  really  was  the 
Cafe,  fuch  a  Plant  might  be  ufed  in  Pa- 

7  O 

radife  on  fuch  an  Occafion  ;  for  the 
Learned  agree,  that  America  was  not 
known  till  Columbus  s  Time,  and  there¬ 
fore  our  Aloe  could  not  be  known  in 
the  firfl  Times.  But  to  return  from  this 

Digreflion, 
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Digrefiion,  it  is  necefiary  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  further,  how  far  ufeful  our  Ame- 
ncan  Aloe  is  among  the  Modems,  with 
regard  to  the  Silk  or  thread  that  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Leaves.  '■ 

The  Threads  which  run  through  the 
'  Leaves  are  very  fine,  final  1,  and  filken, 
of  a  fine  white  Colour,  when  they  are 
well  clean’d,  fo  that  a  fine  Point  or 
Lace  is  made  of  them  ;  and  thefe  String 
will  bear  dying  of  feveral  Colours,  The 
King  of  Spain  had  fome  White  and  fome 
Blue  Lace  or  Point  lent  by  one  of  his 
Vice-Roys  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies, , 
and  with  tnefe,  fome  of  the  Silk  or 
Thread  fit  for  Working;  one  Sort  of 
the  natural  White  Colour,  and  the  other 
dy  d  Blue  :  Part  of  which  Cargoe  his 
opanijh  Majefty  fent  as  a  curious  Prefent 
to  Lewis  14th  King  of  France.  Which 
Cunofity  he  was  pleas’d  to  communicate 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris, ,  and  to 
his  Profefior  of  Botany  Dr.  De  Juflieu 
who  gave  Dr.  Bradley  fome  Specimens 

°Engtand.  ^  ^  hr°U%ht  into 

The 
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She  Method  abroad  of  Dr  effing  the  Leaves 

for  Thread  or  Silk. 

•  •.  *  f'V>  t  \ 


They  cut  the  Leaves  their  full  Length, 
and  lay  them  in  Water  till  the  pulpy 
part  rots,  and  then  with  Mallets  beat 
them,  till  the  rotted  fpdngy  part  is  quite 


difcharged  from  the  Fibres  or  Veffels  that 
make  the  principal  part  of  the  Leaf.  For 
if  they  beat  the  Leaf  while  ’tis  frefh, 
they  muff  wafh  it  in  feveral  Pails  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  during  the  Time  it  is  under  that 
Difciplinc  ;  for  the  “Juice- ■  of  it  frefh,  has 
little  lefs  Force  than  that  of  C ant hetr ides , 


or  Spaniffi-  Flies' :  it  will  fling  the- Hands 
and  Face  violently,  where  it  happens  to 
light  ;  and  if  a  Piece  of  the  frefh  Leaf 
be  apply’d  to  the  Hand  or  Foot,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Body  for  a  little  Time, 
it  will  raife  a  Bliffer  on  the  Part  where 


his  laid.  The  Liquor  boil’d  makes  a  Lee, 
or  Lixivium,  much  more  penetrating 
and  pungent,  than  that  of  the  Pot-Affi 
and  Pearl- Afr.  A  certain  Perfon,  who 
was  indifpos’d  with  an  high  Fever,  was 

advis’d 
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advis’d  to  apply  Poultices  made  of  this 
Ai  •oe  Leaf  bruis’d,  to  his  Feet  and  Wrifts, 
and  in  two  Days  the  Poultices  rais’d 
many  fmall  Blifters  on  the  Places  where 
they  were  apply ’d  to.  The  Juice  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  very  warm  Nature,  and  will 
take  the  Skin  off  the  Flefh,  if  it  be' ap¬ 
ply’ d  for  a  Day  or  two  on  any  tender 
Part. 

If  a  Piece  of  the  Leaf  be  tiled  as  you 
do  a  Spunge,  or  a  Wifp  of  Straw  dipt  in 
Lee  (or  Lye)  it  will  fcour  Pewter  better 
than  any  Lye  that  can  be  made :  But  it 

will  make  the  Hands  fmart  the  Day 
after. 

It  would  lurely  be  well  worth  the 
"while  of  fome  Chymifb  to  try  Experi¬ 
ments  with  it ;  for  though  the  Leaves 
abound  in  .Fibres,  yet  every  Leaf  will 
yield  a  good  Quantity  of  Juice,  lufficient 
to  make  any  Experiment. 

It  is  believed  it  may  be  of  Ufe  in  dif- 

folving  of  Metals ,  and  likewile  that  it 

will  make  a  very  ffrong  Caufhc ,  much 

more  fiery  than  any  that  is  uled  at  pre- 
fent. 

D  When 
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When  they  drefs  the  Leaves,  they  find 

the  Veffels,  which  are  the  Threads  or 

olL,  not  only  running  long-ways  from 

the  Top-Spine  to  the  Root  of  each  Leaf, 

but  are  joyn’d  all  the  way  with  final! 

Fibres,  about  an  Inch  afunder;  lo  that 

the  whole  appears  like  a  Cajling-Net  for 

catching  of  Fifh,  fpreading,  if  it  be  laid 

out,  about  a  Yard  at  Bottom,  and  tapers 

all  the  way  to  the  fharp  Point  at  the 
Top. 

When ,  the  Leaf  is  lo  far  drefled,  a 
Comb  muft  be  ufed  to  it,  and  drawn. 
dire<%  downwards;  which  will  dif- 
charge  all  the  flraight  Strings  from  the 
collateral  Fibres,  and  lo  render  them  fit 
for  Working  either  Lace  or  Point.'  They 
fhould  be  often  comb’d  in  order  to  make 
the  Strings  fmooth  and  clean,  and  they 
may  then  be  dy’d  of  any  Colour,  - 

The  Strings  of  this  Leaf,  when  they 
are  more  coarlely  drefled,  are  uled  to 
make  Cordage,  and  a  Sort  of  Pack¬ 
thread,  which  the  Indians  weave  into 
Hammocks ,  and  will  bear  the  Weather 
much  Detter  than  Hemp.  They  alio 

make 
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make  Nets  of  it  for  taking  of  Deer,  and 
catching  of  /v/ft ;  and,  in  fhort,  it  may 
be  uled  for  any  thing  in  luch  ways, 
where  Hemp  and  Flax  are  ufed.  Thcfe 
Strings  are  ot  that  Strength,  that  ’tis  with 
great  Difficulty  you  can  break  one  of 
them  ;  they  are  of  great  Ule  in  Angling 
to  fallen  Hooks  to,  being  ftronger  than 

>  '  “5  or  ftrongell  Horfe- 

Hairs. 
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C  II  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  large  common  American  Aloe 
that  is  now  in  Bloom  in  the  Gardens  of 
George  Montgomerie  Ejq\  at  Chip¬ 
penham,  near  Newmarket,  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge. 


% 

HIS  Plant  began  to  open  its 
|  Crown  for  Flowering  the  latter 
End  of  May  1759,  that  is,  the  central 
Leaf,  or  middle  Spire,  began  to  fplit  and 
crack,  and  the  pointed  Leaf  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Plant  quite  open’d  itfelf  on 
the  15  th  of  fune ,  and  on  the  2  2d  Day 
of  the  fame  Month  the  Bloffom-bud,  or 
Stem-bud,  appear’d  above  the  Plant. 

Tire  Bud  at  its  firft.  Shooting  appear’d 
like  the  Bud  of  an  Afparagus,  about  1 2 
or  1 3  Inches  in  Circumference,  and  rofe 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  growing 
about  four  Inches  and  an  half  taller  eve¬ 
ry  Day  at  firft ;  and  afterwards  not  fo  . 

much, 

*  rv  «# 
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pmch,  decreafing  ftill  in  its  Growth,  as 
jt  grew  nearer  to  its  full  Height. 

.  It  fpread  into  Branches  as  it  grew 
higher,  much  like  thofe  of  Sconces,  or  a. 
Chandelier,  the  whole  of  the  Flowering 
Stem  is  24  Feet  3  Inches  high,  and  17- 
Inches  and  an  half  in  Circumference  at 

the  Bottom.  - .  >  ■ 

This  furprizing  Growth  of  the  Flower 
Stem,  and  its  Branches,  was  perform’d 
in  10  Weeks  and  5  Days. 

The  Number  of  Branches  fpreading 
from  this  Stem  are  30,  difpofed  fo  grace¬ 
fully  as  to  form  the  Figure  of  a  Pyramid; 
at  the  End  of  each  Branch  is  a  Clufter 
of  Flowers,  taking  one  with  another,  to 
the  Number  of  about  13°?  id  that  ac¬ 
cording,  to  this  Computation  the  Aloe 
has  not  lefs  than  3900  Bloffoms  on  it. 
(See  the  Plate  or  Frontifpiece.) 

The  Length  of  each  Flower,  perfectly 
blown,  is  about  three  Inches,  the  bottom 
part  green,  and  the  upper  part  yellow, 
the  Flower  refembling  that  of  a  yellow 
Narciflus,  a-  great  Quantity  of  fweet  Juice, 

like 
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wox/  &  x 
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FW^°ne7,  keCpS  dr°pping  from  eacJl 

This  Plant  is  104  Years  old  ;  it  (and 
another  which  dy’d  in  the  hard  Winter 

m  1739)  was  a  Prefent  made  from  His 
Majefty  King  William  the  Third,  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Rujfel. \ 
Farl  of  Orford  :  It  was  40  Years  old 
wh<m  it  was  brought  to  Chippenham- 

ti-all)  and  has  been  in  Chippenham  Gar¬ 
dens  64  Years, 


The  END. 
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